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February Cover 


Putting on “Hairs” 


i ie MONTH’s Countryman cover is a pictorial tri- 
bute to Abe Lincoln from the lens of the College 
of Agriculture’s own Professor Emeritus Frank A. Pear- 
son. 

To produce his startling photograph, Professor 
Pearson borrowed a vintage 1860 print of Lincoln from 
the Cornell Archives. The print, Pearson tells us, is a 
copy of one of the last pictures taken of Lincoln with- 
out a beard. 





P. Butlet originally photographed presidential can- 
didate Lincoln about three months before Abe first 
appeared with a bare stubble of a beard. 

Even though newspapers joked that Abe was put- 
ting on “(h) airs”, the beard was fully grown in Febru- 
ary 1861, when Lincoln arrived at the capital to take 
over presidential duties. 

Legend has it that Abe grew the beard at the re- 
quest of a young girl who wrote him while he was still 
campaigning. If you'll let your whiskers grow, she said, 
my brothers will vote for you. You would look a great 
deal better because your face is so thin. 

With this Lincoln print as his base, Pearson added 
to his photograph another historical remnant: an ac- 
tual beaver top hat, purchased in 1853 by an early 
upstate New York family, the Fitts. The hat was 
passed down until now it belongs to ag. alumnus Her- 
man Crofoot 712. 

Always an economist as well as photographer, Pro- 
fessor Pearson notes that Lincoln probably didn’t wear 
a beaver top hat. “The beaver market fell in the late 
1850’s when a method for felting silk was invented and 
when the beaver supplies on this continent started to 
dwindle.” 

Even if Lincoln didn’t wear beaver, however, the 
top hat helps capture the mood for a pictorial tribute 
celebrating the 100th anniversary of Lincoln’s inaugur- 
ation. 








































































































He’s Heard 50,000 Speeches 


In his 79 terms of teaching Oral and Written Expression, 
Professor G. Eric Peabody has heard speeches on every 





subject from international relations to bear killing with 
bare hands. Yet he still looks forward with pleasure to 
every speech because he feels he learns something new 


in each one. 


SHORT, SQUARE shouldered, rotund man with 
A: round face topped with hair that remains abun- 
dant and curly though graying, crosses the first floor 
of Mann Library. The face lights into a smile, a few 
wrinkles radiate from the round light blue eyes, as 
he issues a hearty, “Good Morning” to so many 





ET! 
Professor G. Eric Peabody—The short man with the long 
memory. 


familiar student faces. The bevested professor walks 
into room 131 of Warren Hall to be trapped into 
answering several questions by the class before it 
settles down—answers given rich in anecodotal human 
interest material—material that has been building up 
during 40 years of teaching. 

Professor G. Eric Peabody, Cornell ’18 settles into 
his chair in the back of the room. Pencil in hand, with 


by Norma Ruebman, ’60 


two fingers against his right cheek, Professor Peabody 
rubs his nose now and then as he listens to three or 
four trembling students struggling through their first 
speeches. And so he has done through about fifty 
thousand speeches ih his 79 terms in the extension 
teaching department at Cornell. 

Do you think he would get tired of hearing hun- 
dreds of speeches each year, many of them on the same 
topic? Not Professor Peabody. “I would if they all 
said the same thing in the same way,” he comments. 
“But even though I hear many speeches on the same 
topic, each is told in a purely individual way.” It is 
this spark of individuality that makes each speech he 
hears a new and interesting experience for him. 

Professor Peabody joined the faculty in 1921 after 
spending a few months in the Army and a short time 
working a farm and running a drug store simul- 
taneously. He has been in the extension teaching de- 
partment ever since. 


“Few teachers have the chance to get acquainted 
with each student as we do,” he explains. This per- 
sonal contact is what the Professor enjoys most about 
his work. 


He Teaches Self-Confidence 


The Oral and Written Expression courses, he ex- 
plains, are different from most other classes since a 
professor is not giving students a wealth of informa- 
tion and facts in each class. “We strive to give the 
student self confidence, so he can deliver information 
effectively to us.” By the time a student gives his last 
speech he usually does not ever remember the dif- 
ficulty he had when he first stood with trembling knees 
before the class. Although it would be impossible to 
measure the amount of self confidence and poise given 
to students in Extension Teaching 101 over the years, 
most feel they have gained an “intangible something” 
when they are able to give that last speech without 
having their thinking drowned out by their knocking 
knees. 

A staunch Cornellian himself, with son and daugh- 
ter who also graduated from the “Hill,” Professor 
Peabody is an earnest supporter of all Cornellians. He 
feels students have changed since he first began teach- 
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ing. “Today’s Cornellians are more serious,” he said. 
“They do more work for courses than they used to. 
They do ‘party’ more, too,” he adds, “but they come 
to college better prepared than they used to, and, in 
general, work harder as individuals.” 


Students Come and Go 


Professor Peabody has watched students come 
and go. The end of World War I brought gaiety and 
irresponsibility to campus, but then the depression 
struck and Cornell became a “working school.” “At 
this time Mrs. Peabody and I had three Cornell girls 
living and working at our house.” This was at a time 
when co-eds had to live off campus and work in order 
to earn their way through college. World War II 
brought an even more serious tone to campus life and 
upon the return of the veterans to student life the 
level of courses was raised to meet these older, more 
serious minds. 

Some of his colleagues look back to the “old days” 
in a kind of golden aurora, but the short man with 
the long memory looks at today’s students with hope 
and pride. His philosophy is not to be affected “by 
the small number who don’t belong here,” but to 
recognize the independence and sense of responsibility 
developed in the majority. In 1958, students demon- 
strated some of their appreciation by selecting Peabody 
for the Professor of Merit Award. 


The Strangled Bear 


“T feel as though I’ve learned more from my 
students than I have ever given them,” is Professor 
Peabody’s opinion. Many students wonder how the 
bandy professor always seems to know something about 
any topic brought up in a conference or class. “Why 
shouldn’t I, when I’ve heard as many speeches as | 
have from students all over the world?” International 
relations, economic and racial problems, obligatory 
periodic driver’s tests, curfew hours for co-eds—Pro- 
fessor Peabody has heard them all. One early speech 
he’ll never forget was given by a Seneca Indian stu- 
dent on how he strangled a bear with his bare hands! 


No Thoughts of Retirement 


The author of How to Speak Effectively, 
(familiar to all E.T. 101 students!), puts off thoughts 
of retirement. He would rather think of the speeches 
he is yet to enjoy hearing, 

As active in community life as on campus, Pro- 
fessor Peabody has served in civic activities more than 
30 years culminating in positions as Chairman of the 
Red Cross and War Council in Tompkins County dur- 
ing World War II and more recently as vice-president 
of the Board of Education. Meanwhile he has found 
time to serve on university and college committees for 
a total of 17 years. 


It would take many speeches and stories to des- 
cribe the life of a man who has known Cornell in the 
days of Liberty Hyde Bailey, and Professors Wing, 
Stocking, and Savage, (names which only indicate 
buildings to most of us and not human beings), and 
who remains so vitally interested in the modern stu- 
dent of 1961, It takes a man like Professor Peabody, 
young at heart, yet rich with the experience of years, 
to give today’s students confidence to speak up and 
out to others. 
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HAPPY VALENTINE’S! 
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Chess For Rats 


by Zilch 

fc 2 neerines ONCE more from Zilch, the ubiquitous ear 

on the Ag. Quad. Zilch’s ear has been, as usual, 

picking up all the vital tidbits of what’s going on in 

our little world and has decided once more to pass on 

the less well known, but more worthless news to you, 
the well informed reader. 


For instance, did you know that girl rats can 
actually run faster than boy rats and at the same time 
they can live longer? This is a fact scientifically proven 
by our ceaseless searchers after knowledge, the unsung 
heroes of the inquisitive world, our grad students. This 
is a condition which no doubt strikes fear into the 
hearts of all you boy rats, particularly those planning 
to play tag. Zilch thinks the best way to compensate 
for the overabundance in female rat physical prowess 
is to teach all male rats how to play chess. This will 
help them get over the feeling of inferiority since they 
will then be higher on the intellectual side of the slate. 
Classes will commence Wednesday evening at eight 
o'clock and continue nightly until Zilch loses three 
games consecutively, 


Despite the cold weather outside, it is spring in this 
philosopher’s mind. Zilch has found a love to warm the 
cockles of his heart. In one of his many fan letters last 
week, Zilch received a request from a lovely young 
thing who has been receiving the Cowntryman for 








thirty years and is now moving to #1 R.D. 2 Suba- 
tooli, ‘langanyki. She would like to have her subscrip- 
tion forwarded . . . just to read Zilch. Is that not de- 
votion? Never fear fair one. Zilch will be with you al- 
ways. 

While eating one of MVR’s abnormally sumptuous 
lunches and carefully studying the passing parade of 
coeds in sloppy white socks and snow-stained sneakers, 
Zilch overheard one Ag Ec’s fabulous plan for making 
his first million in the true Zilchian method, “I shall 
found a corporation named Brand X and sue every- 
one and his cousin for slander.” Zilch is wondering what 
size straight jacket this thinking man would like to be 
fitted for. ; 

It was brought rather forceably to Zilch’s atten- 
tion recently by one of his coed friends of the old type, 
that all of the newer coeds now have the opportunity 
to become coeds in the true sense of the word by ful- 
filling the last requirement. Zilch is of course referring 
to the fine old custom of being kissed on the suspension 
bridge. Now that the famous old structure has been 
rebuilt after a year and a half’s absence, there will, no 
doubt, be a mad rush to meet the last vital test. The 
gorge will echo to the statement, “If you don’t, it will 
collapse!”, and there will be peace and contentment in 
the hearts of all students. Zilch, as a true friend of all 
coeds (real and official or pseudo and unfulfilled) 
volunteers his services on any night of the week to any 
CU girl who cannot get any other male to pop the 
strategic question. 

Zilch is happy to see that the Civil War which 
was raging on campus between our two Ag school fra- 
ternities has subsided to the point where there is little 
if any throat slitting being done outside of Wing Hall. 
One must admit that it is duller, but much more peace- 
ful. This always makes Zilch think of that fine old 
philosophical thought, “Home is where the garbage is.” 
Admittedly, this doesn’t apply to our situation too 
well, but you must admit that it is very philosophical. 

In closing, Zilch reflects upon the past and tries 
to remember what St. Valentine’s Day was like before 
the leap year just passed. While admitting that it was 
rather annoying to have all those coeds running after 
him, Zilch finds it strange to have to take the lead 
once again this year. Being the economical sort, Zilch 
has decided to save on postal charges by sending his 
valentines through this column. Attention, all coeds! 
Uncle Zilco wants y<u to be his Valentine. 
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Letters To The Editor 


Ag College Dean's List 


Pro... 


To The Editor: 


At a recent Ag-Dom Council meeting, it was proposed 
that Counci] conduct an opinion poll of the students in the 
Ag College to discover whether or not they desired a 
Dean’s List. I personally think a Dean’s List is a worth- 
while goal. 

After discussing this with members of the faculty who 
studied at colleges where a Dean’s List existed, I would 
say that this distinction would be something to strive for 
at this College. Such a list would give recognition to stu- 
dents who achieve good grades while they are still in 
school—not like the degree with distinction which only 
gives recognition at the time of graduation. 

Such a list would be published in Ithaca papers and, 
by notices, in students’ local papers. This distinction would 
be an added incentive to produce better grades, especially 
for those with grades on the borderline. This also would 
help to publicize scholarship on both the Cornell campus 
and, to some degree, throughout the State. 

One argument voiced by some is that grades are not 
a true judge of scholarship and that students in the “easier 
majors” would be more apt to make the Dean’s List. Cer- 
tainly no other way of measuring scholarship has been dis- 
covered. Professor Tyler, who tabulates the class standings, 
states that students in the more difficult concentrations are 
represented proportionately on the current listings of high 
ranking students. 

Dean Palm has stated that if the students desire this 
program, the faculty will carry it out, so express your 
opinion in the student referendum on February 24th. 

Sincerely, 
Gary Harden, President, 
Ag-Domecon Council 














Oscar was a Nebbish, with girls he didn’t rate, 

For all the hours he did try, he couldn’t get a 
date. 

And then one night, hope out of sight, the light 
did Oscar see, 

Win that girl with flowers, a corsage from 
Lounsbery. 

So out he went to Lounsbery, College 
Avenue 4-0-9, 

He got the flowers, got the girl, and everything 

is fine. 


Lounsbery Flowers 
409 College Ave. Ith. 3327 
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Con... 


To The Editor: 

Recently I attended an Ag-Domecon meeting at which 
the controversial subject of a Dean’s List was brought up. 
Although there are many arguments in favor of the College 
of Agriculture having a Dean’s List, I believe that there 
are stronger arguments against having one. 

One argument against having the list is that it would 
not be fair. Most students agree that if a student wanted 
to select his courses for grades alone, he could pick courses 
that would raise his average three or four points. Are 
grades the measure we want to use to achieve more in- 
tellectua] interest in the College of Agriculture? To me, 
grades are a method of attempting to measure the indi- 
vidual’s academic work. They are, however, not a good 
enough measure to be the sole basis for a recognition award 
such as the Dean’s List is intended to be. Anyone with an 
88 average knows where he stands without also being told 
he is on a Dean’s List. For this individual a Dean’s List is 
just an ego builder. 

In an interview I had with a professor in resident in- 
struction, the professor pointed out that if the Dean’s List 
included only the top 5 percent of the students as seems 
to be the accepted practice in other colleges, the average 
needed would be about 84 or 85. At present a student that 
maintains a 85 average in the College of Agriculture is 
graduated “with distinction.” This, it seems to me, is more 
of an honor than the Dean’s List and need not be suppli- 
mented by a Dean’s List. 

We do want to encourage a more academic atmosphere 
at Cornell, but I feel that a Dean’s List would only influ- 
ence only those students already in the upper 10 or 15 
percent of their class to try to move up to the 5 percent 
category to make Dean’s List. To the student in the 
lower percentage of his class, the Dean’s List will provide 
little if any incentive. 

On the basis of these feelings, I am going to vote 
against a Dean’s List in the Ag-Dom sponsored referendum 
on February 24th. I hope many Countryman readers will 
join me. 

Sincerely, 
David Shearing ’62 
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Cornellians Around the World 


Our shrinking world—this is a common concept of today. Modern 
communications and transportation systems have brought all points of 
the globe physically closer together. But geographical knowledge isn’t 
really enough to create a lasting bond between people that can over- 
come their national and political boundries. For this, a more personal 
insight is necessary. 

Three Cornellians, who traveled to distant spots on the globe, can 
supply a less formal, more personal glimpse than we get in news re- 
ports and textbooks. Gil Bane, grad ‘61 in conservation, went to Ghana 
on a fishery research expedition; Jim Sample, Ag journalism ‘63 visited 
Moscow and Leningrad as a member of the Cornell University Glee Club; 
and Ron Beck, dairy industry ‘61, attended the Royal Agricultural College 
near Uppsala, Sweden in the Ag-Dom sponsored Swedish Exchange 





Program. 


With their personal stories, we hope to bring you closer, not only 
to the rest of the world, but to its people. — Ed. 


Ghana - - - 


Progress Anchored to the Past 


Ces SMALL fishing vessel lay 
anchored in the glassy bay off 
Eastern Ghana, Through the 
humid, tropical night the glow from 
remote campfires shimmered across 
the water. A distant drum was 
faintly audible, then another, and 
another until the air was filled with 
the staccato beats of a myriad of 
drums, broken only by the oc- 
casional shriek of a rejoicing native. 

Ghana’s second year of independ- 
ence was the reason for rejoicing, 
but our crew could only take part 
for two days. The fishery research 
operations had to continue. 

We set a course for the high seas 
in pursuit of the mighty tunafishes 
which school in the warm, tropical, 
oceanic waters. This search was in- 
stigated by the Ghana government 
in an attempt to supplement the 
dietary deficiencies of some of her 
people. Their plan was to seek out 
new sources of fish protein in the 
offlying waters. 


Government Imports New Gear 


The government of Ghana, with 
an American canning firm, had im- 
ported new American fishing gear 
and technicians to instruct the 
Ghanian fishermen in progressive 
methods. 
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by Gilbert W. Bane, Grad ’61 


Our vessel had only to sail until 
dawn before indications of tuna 
were spotted—a lone bird feeding 
on anchovies in the open sea was 
not alone, for beneath the an- 
chovies, tuna were gorging them- 
selves. Or a school of leaping por- 
poises could be seen frisking gaily 
over the surface accompanied by 
the powerful tunas in their aimless 
wanderings. 


Approaching the Tuna 


When the boat approached the 
tuna, the baitman or chummer 
tossed live sardines into the 
school to induce the tuna to stop 
swimming and begin feeding. When 
they stopped, more bait was 
thrown over to entice them along- 
side to bite at the feather-covered 
hook. 

Soon, the air was filled with fish 
as they were hoisted aboard at the 
end of a nine-foot cane pole. One, 
five, or ten tons might be caught 
in a single morning if enough 
hungry fish were foun‘d. 

At times the fish were so large 
that oné man could not hoist them 
aboard, then two or three fishers 
tied their lines to the same hook 
and shared the burden of hauling 
the tuna aboard. If a close watch 





Gil Bane : 


Gil Bane aboard the Columbia, contri- 
buting to Ghana’s progress. 


was not made for the fish approach- 
ing the hook, a tuna could strike 
quickly and throw the fisherman 
off balance. Then it is the fortun- 
ate fisherman who does not find 
himself in the sea—as well as loos- 
ing his pole. 

Fishing continued until the ves- 
sel was loaded and the tuna frozen 
in the hold of the ship, The vessel 
then returned to port, where the 
frozen fish were thawed and sold. 


Mammys Are Sellers 


Ghana does not have refriger- 
ation facilities for storing large 
amounts of frozen fish, so the bulk 
of the catch must be sold on the 
fresh fish market. The African 
women, or “Mammys,” act as huck- 
sters and sell the fish fresh, or may 
salt or smoke it for later use. 

To improve the economic condi- 
tions of these “Mammys,” the gov- 
ernment is building huge freezers 
for storage of fishery products. Up- 
on the recommendation of a Food 
and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO) marketing specialist, Ghana 
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has finished a new, fresh fish market 
and cold storage room. Soon to be 
completed is the multi-million dol- 
lar commercial and fishing harbor 
at Tema in Eastern Ghana which 
will give Ghana one of the finest 
ports in Africa. 

Ghanian economy is not depend- 
ent entirely on her coastline. This 
nation is the chocolate king of the 
world. Since the introduction of the 
first cocoa pod in 1879, Ghana has 
become the world’s leading pro- 
ducer and supplies upwards of 30 
per cent of the world market. Dia- 
mond mines and tremendous forest 
reserves, together with strategic 
bauxite deposits add stability to 
her economy. 


More To Be Done 


Although this economic stability 
has improved the standard of liv- 
ing, there is still a great deal to be 
done — making Ghana a land of 
paradoxes. From the ultra-modern 
office buildings and hotels in down- 
town Accra, Capital of Ghana, one 
looks out upon open sewers run- 
ning down the middle of the street. 
Modern super-markets and depart- 
ment stores are flanked by the 


An outstanding educational poster... 





open-air city markets where cattle 
and goats are slaughtered behind 
the stalls and where exotic jungle 
fruits and live snails or bright beads 
and strange medicines can be pur- 
chased by a bush-woman dressed 
only in a brilliant colored skirt. 
Businessmen who wear European 
jackets and trousers during the 
daytime come out at night vested 
in their finest Kente cloth togas 
woven from the best brocades and 
twined with gold or silver threads. 


No Segregation 


There is no color bar in Ghana, 
nor is there class discrimination. 
Black and white are commonly seen 
in each other’s company in the 
finest hotel cocktail lounge on the 
Saturday night caberet. When vis- 
iting Ghana one is frequently in- 
vited to the homes of cabinet min- 
isters and close friends of the prime 
minister and just as often receives 
invitations to the huts of the com- 
mon laborer and businessman. 

Ghanians are thirsty for know- 
ledge and the government is doing 
everything possible to educate her 
people. Ghanians are attending the 





finest universities in all parts of 
the world: in Moscow, in England 
at Oxford and Cambridge, and in 





Gil Bane 


This Ghanian “Mammy,” carrying two 
sixty pound fish on her head, acts as a 
huckster on the fresh fish market. 





Dairy Breeds tu the Western Hemisphere 
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the United States at various uni- 
versities including Cornell where 
three undergrads and two grad 
students are currently enrolled, 

In addition to sending her stu- 
dents abroad, Ghana has built a 
new university close to her capital 
where 1000 students are learning 
about literature, commerce, law, 
and especially science and agricul- 
ture. The agricultural research sta- 
tion of the University of Ghana is 
trying to improve the strains of 
both field crops and food animals 
so that her people may soon be 
properly fed without relying upon 
foreign imports. 

Even though the average Ghan- 
ian is willing to receive an educa- 
tion and accept new ideas there 
is still a large number of people 
who believe in black magic, fetishes, 
and spells of the JuJu man. Speci- 
fic rituals are still followed when- 
ever twins are born to protect the 
family from ill fortune. The herbu- 
list or JuJu man sells encantations 
to ward off evil spells cast by an 





JOE’S Tailor Shop 


Ladies and gents 
complete alterations 


Custom made clothes 
422 W. State Ith. 2-3163 








Home Eccie sentenced to KP 
for admitting that Obie’s can 


cook better than she can! 





OBIE’S DINER 


1016 W. State 


Phone 9778 











Two fishers share the burden of hauling a tremendous tuna aboard the boat. 


enemy. A _ permanent protective 
amulet can even be purchased, but 
as long as it is to work the possessor 
must abstain from certain pleas- 
ures: he must not eat leftover 
food; he must not attend any 


parties; he must not drink liquor 
at funerals; he must not touch the 
corpse of a relative; he must not 
sleep with his friend’s wife. 

Perhaps the prevention is worse 
than the hex. 


Music Pierces the Iron Curtain 


VER WONDER what Russian 

people are really like? I did. I 
wondered if I would find them hos- 
tile, friendly, or just curious about 
a group of Cornell Glee Club stu- 
dents bound for a concert tour in 
Moscow and Leningrad. 

What were they like—why, just 
like you or me! They eat, work, 
read, laugh, and have their good 
times, 

Take the driver of our bus. He 
was a common laborer, but in his 
spare time, he was reading a book 
or talking to his friends. Someday 
he will become an engineer. 

Or then there was the student I 
met at a Youth Club party in Len- 
ingrad. She was studying English 
at the Institute to become an inter- 
preter. Her thirst for knowledge, 
especially of American habits, cus- 


by James Sample, ’63 


toms, and slang, seemed quenchless. 

Everywhere we went, music 
seemed to be with us, on the radio, 
in the factories, in the stores, and 
most of all within the people. It 
seemed to be a means of communi- 
cation, and through our concerts, 
we conversed in this language. 

I remember a joint concert with 
the Leningrad University Choir. 
We sang the first half, and then as 
one of their officials said, “We 
would now like to trade seats with 
you for the second half . . .” Al- 
though all of their songs were in 
Russian or some other language, I 
knew the pleasure they received 
through music was the same as I 
had had only a short time before. 

When the concert was over, we 
dashed up to the chorus members 
with the cry, “Can you speak Eng- 
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Two Glee Club members stand in front of Uspensky, a cathedral in 
the Kremlin. Once used for religious services, it now serves as a 
museum. 


lish? German? French? Well ,who 
can?” I usually found myself at 
the hub of a group of students, one 
of whom spoke some English. The 
others shouted questions to him in 
Russian and all listened intently to 
my answers. 


This went on until someone in 
the Glee Club started singing “Give 
My Regards to Davy” at which 
time everybody stopped talking and 
joined in. This in turn called for a 
Russian song, usually a youth song. 
This exchange of songs went on 
until it was time to leave. 


Sexless Compartments 


In order to go from Moscow to 
Leningrad, it was necessary to take 
the “Red Arrow” train, a sleeper 
with compartments that slept four 
and with no discrimination as to 
sex, As these compartments were 
small, only two could stand on the 
floor at one time. Each compart- 
ment had a sliding door which was 
kept open until retiring. 

As we travelled, I noticed a boy 
of eight or nine at the other end 
of the car. As he walked past me, 
I stopped him and offered him an 
American penny which he took and 
looked at for a full two minutes, 
then raced back to where his 
mother was. Ten minutes later he 
walked up and handed me a small 
card. On it were some gaily colored 
pictures of small boys and a Rus- 
sian inscription which said “Happy 


New Year.” I thanked him, and 
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with a smile he ran to his mother 
again to look at his penny. 


Often in our post-concert sing- 
ing, we did a song which was famil- 
iar to our Russian audience and 
then their faces glowed as_ they 
merrily joined in on the refrain. 


“We want to hear songs by Ameri- 
can composers,” was a common re- 
quest. Records of Broadway shows 
such as “South Pacific,” My Fair 
Lady,” and “Oklahoma” were 
highly prized items in a Russian 
youth’s record collection. 


59 Voice Boys’ Choir 


While at the Moscow Conserva- 
tory of Music, we heard a 59 voice 
boys’ choir. The average age was 11 
years. They sang numerous Russian 
songs of two and three part arrange- 
ments with crystal clear tones. As 
a token of appreciation, we then 

“traded seats’ and sang _ several 
numbers to them. To show their 
gratitude, the boys took off their 
choir boy pins shaped like music 
lyres and gave them to us. We in 
turn gave them pennies and picture 
postcards. 


A Barrier Was Broken 


As the time for departure drew 
near, I felt that the friends I had 
made were not just new acquain- 
tances, but people of all ages and 
classes, drawn by a common in- 
terest in music. As we said good- 
bye to these people, I felt that we 
had broken a barrier between two 
nations that will never be patched; 
a barrier through which music is 
the common approach. 
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DOLLAR VOLUME 


PROVES WHY N.Y.S. FARMERS, 
DEALERS AND BUYERS AGREE: 


it's good business 
to do business with Empire! 
Anyone can consign or buy at an Empire livestock market — an 
Empire livestock market is YOUR market — have YOUR trucker 
take YOUR livestock to YOUR nearby Empire stockyards which are 


conveniently located at: 


Bath — Bullville — Caledonia — Dryden — Gouverneur 
Greene — Oneonta — Watertown — West Winfield — soon near Buffalo 
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WEDEN? What does it mean 

to you? A cold, remote, Scanda- 
navian land where free love is the 
rule? 

These were perhaps my views 
until Ag Dom’s Swedish Exchange 
Program gave me the opportunity 
to take a first hand look. A luxuri- 
ous nine-day cruise in June 759 
took me to Sweden as Cornell’s 
fifth representative to the Royal 
Agricultural College. 

Sweden is somewhat larger than 
California with a population of less 
than New York City. From _ its 
southern tip washed by the Baltic, 
to the Land of the Midnight Sun 
in the Arctic north, it is a country 
of beauty, excellent prosperity and 
wonderful people. 

My first objective on arrival was 
to gain a little knowledge of Swed- 
ish agriculture before the fall term 
at the College began. The Anders- 
son farm in the southern province 
of Skane was chosen for this pur- 
pose. 

Skane varies from a perfectly flat 
to a gently rolling topography, is 
very fertile and devoted to intense 
agriculture. Mr. Andersson’s 130 
acres produce sugar beets, wheat, 
barley, oats, canning peas, and hay. 
Holstein dairy cattle are also im- 
portant in the area. 

Mechanization here is on a par 
with the U.S. Nearly all tractors. 
combines and other machines used 
are Swedish made. 

Remodeling the barn for hogs, 
harvesting the grain, putting in 
straw, and disking the stubble were 
some jobs done during my _ six 
weeks’ stay. 

Between jobs we bathed in the 
warm waters of the west coast or 
drove through the countryside in 
a new Mercedes Benz. A traditional 
Kraftaskiva or crayfish party was 
held. Another event was the cele- 


bration of the 70th birthday of Mr. 


10 





While in the Ag-Dom sponsored 
Swedish Exchange Program the 
author had an opportunity to study 
agriculture in Sweden both academic- 


ally and on the farm. 


| Was A Swedish Aggie 


Andersson’s father. This turned out 
to be a festive three hours spent at 
the dinner table and followed by a 
dance. Each course of the six- 
course meal was accompanied by 
wine or a drink of domestic con- 
coction. 

The fall term at the Royal Agri- 
cultural College or Ultuna as it is 
called, began in late August, 

Ultuna is located just outside the 
city of Uppsala. About 200 students 
are enrolled in the four-year course 
leading to the degree of Agronom, 
comparable to a B.S. in Agriculture. 
Courses in most agricultural fields 
are offered. The institution is gover- 
ment supported so the only costs 


by Ronald L. Beck, ’61 


students live on campus. Most 
housing is in Uppsala in suites of 
rooms shared by two students. Each 
suite consists of a study-sleeping 
room for each student and a kitchen 
and bathroom. 

Lectures begin at 9:00 but with 
an academic quarter which means 
9:15. In fair weather many bicycle 
the four miles to Ultuna or take a 
bus in foul weather. 

The usual morning lecture is 
from 9:15 to 11:00 with a break at 
10:00. Attendance is not usually 
required and lectures are not as an 
important part of the curriculum 
as at Cornell. Free study and out- 
side reading are emphasized to a 





to students are personal, such as 
food and housing. But since I was 
an exchange student, my expenses 
were paid by the Swedish Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and students 
at Ultuna. 

A typical day at Ultuna begins 
about 8:00 a.m. by rising and pre- 
paring breakfast in your room. No 


Ron Beck 


In Sweden mechanization is on a par with the U.S. Here Ronald Beck demonstrates 
bulk grain hand'ing on a Swedish farm. 


greater extent. 

The examination system is very 
different, Prelims or quizzes are 
practically unheard of. An_ oral 
exam at your convenience some 
time after completion of the course 
is the general rule. 

At 11:00 all troup to the cafe- 
teria in the Student Union build- 
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The main building at the Royal Agricultural College (Ultuna) where the author 
studied for one term. 


ing for Frukost or a_ breakfast- 
lunch combination. The popular 
dish at this time is a sour, cultured 
milk product. (It’s good—after you 
get used to it.) 

Before lecture or lab again at 
12:15, there’s time to go upstairs 
to the lounge. First, straight to the 
mail basket to get that letter from 
home. Then read the paper or have 
a quick game of billiards and it’s 
back to class. 

Labs are conducted in much the 
same way as here, usually ending 
at 4:00 p.m. but sometimes 5:00 or 
rarely 3:00. 

Preceding dinner is the period 
for sports activities which are many 
and varied. Rowing is popular on 
the close-at-hand river, Fyris. Other 
sports include soccer, track, hand- 
ball, skating, skiing, cross-country, 
gymnastics and ping pong. 

Dinner is served from 4:00 to 
5:30 p.m. Thursday never brings 
the question, “What’s for dinner”. 
Invariably it will be pea soup and 
pancakes. On special occasions hot 
Swedish Punsch (35°5) accom- 
panies this meal, 

In comparing Swedish food with 
American food one can_ expect 
fewer salads and vegetables, more 
fish and potatoes, and more pork 
than beef. 

Before returning to our rooms for 
the evening some felt that a few 
hands of Bridge were necessary. 
Often this turned out to be quite a 
few. 

Assuming that we returned home 
on schedule and studying proceeded 
per usual, when 8:30 arrives it’s a 
coffee break. Frequently fellows 
from several rooms would gather 
in one for an hour’s bull session. The 
topics of which could, and often 
did, range from international polli- 
tics to Ingemar Johannson. 

The student body is well or- 
ganized. Its union arranges ex- 
change programs with Norway, 
Finland, Denmark, England, Po- 
land, and Germany, as well as the 
U.S. Needless to say, here is a 
wonderful opportunity to exchange 
ideas. 

The Student Union puts on 
dances nearly every week. Some- 
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times, these are in the form of a 
dinner-dance exchange with the 
Veterinary College or Forestry Col- 
lege in Stockholm. In early Decem- 
ber, a formal dance party is held 
called “Lucia”. As you can see, 
dancing is very popular. In type, it 
ranges from old folk dances to the 
waltz to rock and roll. 

Uppsala, with 80,000 people, pro- 
vides many recreational opportun- 
ities. Its university, with a student 
population of 8,000, is always buzz- 
ing with activity. The city has sev- 
eral theatres which show many 
U.S, films. ; 

Several special events also merit 
mention. The first is “Baby Week” 
in October when freshmen arrive. 
And in December, the annual 
awarding of the Nobel prizes in 
Stockholm. Every Cornell student 
in the exchange has had the privi- 
lege of attending this event. 








At Easter Vacation, students 
from several Swedish universities 
get together and go north on a ski- 
ing trip. Last year’s excursion was a 
wonderful ten days of sun and snow 
in the mountains. 


I must put special emphasis on 
spring —the student’s season. On 
the last of April, all Uppsala stu- 
dents gather in town to welcome 
and celebrate the coming of their 
favorite season. The long, dark 
winter has ended. 


June marked the end of the 
school year and my final days in 
Sweden. It was truly an adventure 
and a worthwhile experience. Just 
one more thing remained for me 
to do—a six-week honeymoon in 
Europe with my American bride. 

This year’s Swedish representa- 
tive at Cornell is Olle Hakelius, 
whom I’m sure many of you know. 
If not, get to know him and more 
about Sweden. Olle spent the fall 
term at Alpha Gamma Rho and is 
at Alpha Zeta for the spring. 
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“fills a pressing need” 
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Looking for the finest 
in print? 


You'll find it at — 


Norton Printing Co. 


Across from Strand Theatre 


Ithaca 4-1271 
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ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Building The Class of 1965 


B UILDING plans for the class of 
1965 are now being made in the 
College of Agriculture at Cornell 
University. Many people will play 
an important role in assembling 
this new class. 

The Admissions Committee in 
the Office of Resident Instruction 
will act as the administrators of this 
project for the College. Early in 
the year the desired specifications 
were sent out to the high school 
guidance counselors, vo-ag teachers, 
alumni association members, par- 
ents and students. The Admissions 
Counselor from the Office or Resi- 
dent Instruction served as a field 
representative to visit high schools 
and other groups to clarify these 
specifications. 

A large number of the prospec- 
tive student’s applications are filed 
now and the admissions committee 
is in the process of reviewing com- 
pleted applications. Students will 
be notified of the results as soon 
as their applications are completed 
and have been reviewed. This pro- 
cess begins early in February each 
year and continues through the 
early part of May. After the appli- 
cations have been reviewed and the 


Science 
Youth Program 


by Professor F. K. Tom 
Te COLLEGE of Agriculture 


is sponsoring a special Agricul- 
tural Science Youth Program for 
vocational agriculture students and 
other high school students who are 
interested in learning more about 
the work of the College. 

Eleven departments are partici- 
pating and will offer a wide variety 
of interesting events. Among them 
are: analysing a farm business prob- 
lem, the important principles of 
feeding dairy animals, agricultural 
opportunities for rural youth, the 
importance of water in vegetable 
production, current social changes 
in communities and groups, oppor- 
tunities in plant breeding, effect of 
plant diseases and insects on farm 
income, farm ponds and forests, ef- 
ficient use of farm machinery, labor 
saving devices, and others. A com- 
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students who have been accepted 
are notified, the class of 1965 will 
start to take shape. 

Millions of New York State resi- 
dents will finance the tuition for 
this new class and will also provide 
several scholarships for those who 
need extra financial aid. 

The Faculty of Cornell Uni- 
versity will do their part for this 
new class by careful revision and 
preparation of lesson plans. Teach- 
ing material must be brought up to 
date each year to insure that the 
student is kept abreast of the fast 
moving pace of new ideas and mod- 
ern technology in Agriculture. The 
Faculty will present the material 
the best way they know how, but 
every student must decide how 
much time he will devote to each 
subject. The student is actually re- 
sponsible for the molding of his 
own career. A class adviser is avail- 
able to help, but the student will 
make the final decisions, 

The Alumni Association and its 
members will play an important 
role in identifying many of the ap- 
plicants for this new class. The 
next few months will be busy ones 


as far as pre-college counseling is 


plete listing of the scheduled events 
is available upon request. 

In addition to the above events, 
visiting students will be able to see 
the same exhibits that were put up 
by the College for Agricultural 
Progress Days. A packaged lunch 
will be available at nominal charge. 

Any high school student desiring 
to attend this program should con- 
tact the agriculture teacher in his 
school. 


Natural 
Science 
Program 


by Professor Paul J. VanDemark 
HE HIGH SCHOOL Natural 


Science Program was organized 
by the College of Agriculture Fac- 
ulty to stimulate greater enthusi- 
asm for science among high school 
students, as well as convey to the 
college-bound youth a greater ap- 


by Bernard A. Curvey 


concerned. County chairmen and 
county keymen will be busy making 
revisits to the high schools in their 
area, counseling and interviewing 
prospective students, offering help 
to known applicants and making 
early plans to attend the College 
Open House to be held at Cornell 
University on May 6. 

Each year the Alumni Associ- 
ation’s committeemen take the re- 
sponsibility of visiting the guidance 
counselor, parents, and students in 
their area to inform them of the 
educational offerings and admis- 
sion requirements in the College of 
Agriculture. 

High school students who have 
not made their decisions as to 
whether they will go on to college 
or what college they plan to at- 
tend, should do so in the very near 
future. If students planning to at- 
tend the College of Agriculture 
have any questions that cannot be 
answered in the College Announce- 
ment or brochure, they should talk 
to their guidance counselor, teacher. 
or an alumni member from the 
area, or write to Professor Leigh 
Harden. 195 Roberts Hall. Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. 


preciation of the range of the nat- 
ural sciences offered within the 
College of Agriculture at Cornell. 
This year’s program, to be held 
during the week of March 27, 
finds the College of Home Eco- 
nomics and the Veterinary College 
participating along with the College 
of Agriculture. The program con- 
sists of a series of demonstrations 
and lectures presented by selected 
faculty members, outstanding as 
teachers as well as leaders in their 
respective fields of research. Alum- 
ni may help by making sure that 
every intersted youth in their area 
has an opportunity to participate 
and to discover the challenges of 
science and the opportunities to 
omy at our State Colleges at Cor- 
nell. 





We need a permanent title for 
our alumni page. We figured 
that the 900 heads in the Alumni 
Association were better than the 
few we have here. Please send 
your suggestions to: Bernard 
Curvey, 195 Roberts Hall. 
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Purchasers Pick Plastic Packages 


More and more of our nation’s products are being 


squeezed out of or shrunken into plastic packages. The 
new generation of homemakers will find everything in- 
cluding their shirts and butter surrounded by plastic. 


Tt newly married coeds, marched proudly into 
the super market for their first attempt at large- 
scale shopping. Before them on every side stretched 
an array of colorful packages of every size and shape, 
each crying out for individual attention in the crowd. 

From almost every shelf in the store, packages 
made of plastic demanded recognition. 

Many products which are semi-solid and can be 
squeezed through a small hole are being packaged in 
soft, flexible, but tough polyvinyl tubes. When 





Vernon Pope Co. 


Household cement is packaged in plastic tubes. The butter 
package of the future may work in the same way. 


squeezed, these tubes release small quantities of their 
contents. 

Ready-for-use icing is a boon for amateur home 
cake decorators. The icing comes in many colors and 
flows from the plastic squeeze tube in an even line. 
“They’re so easy to use,” said one homemaker. “You 
can regulate the flow and turn out a beautiful cake.” 

Many coeds find that cuticle remover in a squeeze 
tube also does a beautiful and quick job. Home re- 
pairmen and amateur builders are aided by glue and 
other viscous materials which are now packaged in 
plastic tubes. And next summer you may be squeezing 
butter onto an ear of corn from a tube. 

A close cousin to the plastic tube is the plastic 
bottle. Its uses also run the gambit of products, rang- 
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by Carole J. Wedner, ’61 


ing from soap to nose drops to machine oil. Some of 
these bottles are also the squeeze-type and deliver a 
fine spray of liquid when pressed. Others are firmer 
and hold liquid without the danger of breakage. 


Glass and Plastic Bonded 


Even glass bottles are becoming partly plastic. 
Plastic-coated glass, where the plastic has been bonded 
to the glass as a part of the container itself, “makes 
the ideal pressure package” proclaimed Modern Pack- 
aging Magazine in February of last year. 

Plastic is topping many all-glass bottles too. Plas- 
tic caps snap securely on medicine bottles, making it 
impossible for curious children to sample the contents, 

Elongated film pouches for ice cream and ice bars 
are now dripless. These keep the ice from melting 
and dripping down clothing. The ice bar is eaten by 
squeezing up from the bottom of the pouch. 

Ice cream is also being packaged in pint and quart 
plastic packages. These are reusable packages, and 
have a snap-on lid which closes easily if all the ice 
cream is not used up at once. According to Modern 
Packaging this package has boosted the sales of ice 
cream 60 percent. 


Plastic Film 


Plastic film also has pushed up sales of many 
products. This film can be tissue thin or stiff and 
heavy depending on the requirements of the product 
being wrapped. Its uses are as wide as the array of the 
super market itself and more and more uses are found 
constantly. 


Meat, vegetables, and fruit have been wrapped in 
polyethelene film for a long time. The film can be put 
over the product and heat-sealed. This has enabled 
prepackaging of meat and produce and aided the 
growth of self-service. 


A new boon to attractive meat, fruit, and vege- 
table wraping is shrink film. “You can hardly see the 
film,” says Dr. Richard B. How, associate professor 
of ag marketing. “A western New York company has 
invented a machine which shrinks the film to the 
package for easy wrapping. It’s expensive, but will 
eventually come into use.” 

“We tested shrinkable film for marketing young 
roasters,” stated marketing specialist Bob Reid, “The 
film makes a good tight package. It was found success- 
ful for merchants of heavy fryers.” 


Plastic film made into bags also has its share of 
the package kingdom. Almost every item of clothing 
imaginable can be purchased in a plastic bag. This 
makes the merchandise easy to see, yet the customer 
can not handle it. “I get so annoyed when an article 
of clothing I want to feel is all sealed in a plastic bag,” 
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WHAT'S IN THE TRIANGLE? 
CASH! 


FOR USED BOOKS 


NEW & USED BOOKS 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND ACCESSORIES 


Triangle Book Shop 


The First Store in Collegetown 


“I think the idea is to thaw it first.” 


Frozen OR thawed, NYABC’s product is the 
business dairyman’s best buy for his herd 
breeding program. 


NEW YORK 
QD ARTIFICIAL BREEDERS’ 
COOPERATIVE, INC. 


Judd Falls Road Ithaca, New York 








one senior Home Eccie said. “I don’t mind if it’s a slip 
or something like that and the size is marked plainly on 
the outside, but when it’s a cotton blouse or sweater I 
like to feel the material before I buy it. I must admit 
sometimes I open the package.” 

Champagne is breaking into the plastic bag field 
with a “chill pack.” Modern Packaging explains that 
this “cools champagne without an ice bucket or refrig- 
erator, a boon for Bon Voyage gifts sent to ships with 
champagne at just the right temperature.” The bottle 
is wrapped in a polyethelene bag. Six or eight ice cubes 
inserted in the bag reportedly chill the contents in 30 
to 60 minutes. A slotted gift carton allows for the 
bulge when the ice cubes are inserted. 

Simple to prepare meals to go with the champagne 
come frozen, in “Boil-in-bag” plastic bags. These foods 
— anything from goulash to creamed spinach to 
chicken-a-la-king—need only be removed from their 


Developed in Cor- 
nell’s ag economics 
department, this 
plastic egg carton 
gives the consumer 
a better view while 
providing better 
protection for the 
eggs. 





Bob Burt 


outer wrapping and dropped, still in the bag, into 
boiling water. In a matter of minutes the bag is re- 
moved from the water, cut open, and a piping hot 
dish is ready to serve. 

A product still to enter the food realm, is the 
water soluble packet. This is now used in the soap field 
for easy measuring and convenience. A packet of 
bleach, for instance, can be put in the machine with 
the soap. It dissolves when it gets into the water. 

Especially efficient for packaging large, bulky 
items are the “blister packs.” The film—plastic or 
acetate—gives a “beautiful view of the product and 
plenty of protection,” says W. George Gress, Director 
of Purchasing of the Gilette Safety Razor Company. 
Like plastic bags and film, these packages afford maxi- 
mum viewing and minimum handling. 


New Plastic Egg Carton 


Soon to be market tested in Syracuse is the plas- 
tic egg carton. The carton is made of polystyrene, a 
stiff plastic, colored on the bottom and clear, for easy 
visual quality check, on the top. Bob Reid explains that 
this is a sealed egg carton in which each egg has its 
own cell. “Since it’s a sealed carton we can surround the 
egg with carbon dioxide and maintain a high quality 
egg for a long time.” 

Opening the carton does not expose all the eggs 
either. The carton is designed so that a section of the 
top can be torn off, exposing only two eggs, and leav- 
ing the others still sealed in. 

“Coming developments . . . are limited only by 
the imagination of present-day package planners,” 
says Modern Packaging. The limits of uses of plastics 
are endless. Next time the coeds attempt a shopping 
spree, even more plastics will invite attention. 


CoRNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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Editorials 
CAP Days Commentary 


A'™ LOOKING over the tentative program, this 
year’s Ag Progress Days (nee Farmer’s Week and 
later, Farm and Home Week) looks to us like the most 
exciting event of Cornell’s year, With the theme “Our 
Dynamic Agriculture”, the program is divided into 
three sections: Dairy Day, March 21; Farm Forum 
Day, March 22; and Food Science and Industry Day, 
March 23. 

Complete with special programs for women, Ag 
Progress Days has something for everybody. It will 
give visitors a comprehensive picture of the advance- 
ment being made at the Ag and Vet Colleges. To those 
of us on campus, it will be the one time during the 
year when we can find out what everybody else is up 
to. 

We are particularly anxious to hear three of the 
discussions scheduled for CAP Days: challenges in ob- 
taining profitable milk production per cow: increasing 
farmer’s marketing power; and a label program for 
New York State quality eggs. 

Of extreme interest to Countryman readers will 
be our special Ag Progress Days issue. Last year we 
probed into “Agriculture 1970”. This year we are tak- 
ing a look at what we have to go through to get to 
1970 with “The Great Issues in Agriculture.” 

We can only echo the sentiments of Deans Palm 
and Poppensiek in saying “We invite you to occupy 
‘ringside seats’ to see and hear about scientific and 
technological developments that will help shape the 
future of agriculture in our State.” 





For all your grocery needs 


STOCK UP 


One 
Stop 
Shopping 


at 


Egan’s IGA 





402 College Ave. 


FEBRUARY 1961 








Speak Softly and Not Again 


eee Council is again sponsoring a student 
referendum. But this time, more than a name is 
at stake. On February 24, 1961 the students of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture will decide whether or not they 
want a Dean’s List. 

We have long been in favor of this type of scho- 
lastic recognition. There are others who feel that a 
Dean’s list is not necessary. But the pros and cons of 
this particular question are not the main considera- 
tions. The basic issue in this referendum, we feel, is 
the degree of influence students will have over stu- 
dent affairs. 

Dean Palm said that the students in the College 
could have a Dean’s List if they wanted one. Ag-Dom 
volunteered to find out about the demand. The results 
of the referendum will show more than how many 
people want the List, it will show, in effect, how much 
support the Dean can get from the student body. 

According to the amount of interest Dean Palm 
has shown in student affairs, and his willingness to get 
to know students’ problems, we think that student 
opinion can become more important in governing stu- 
dent affairs, The paradox, however, is that student 
opinion has always had this power. The problem, it 
seems to us, has been in getting a definite declaration 
of this opinion. 

Now, with the February 24th referendum, stu- 
dent opinion can have a voice. The College can have 
a Dean’s List almost for the asking. But if the voice 
isn’t loud enough, we couldn't blame anybody for 
not trying to hear it again. 


Before that Trek 
To Cortland .... 


Stop off at Bartholf Mobil to gas up the old 
jalopy. Not only will the friendly service please 
you, but the location is so convenient—just off 
campus on the Cortland road, where Dryden 


Road and a mess of others come together. 


Bartholf Service Station 
Maple Ave. - 4-9053 








... one of 
Ithaca’‘s 


nicest 


places to 


dine out 


the 


College Spa 


216 East State St. 


Your host, genial 
PETE ATSEDES 









ATTENTION! 


Don’t forget 


to get your 


1961 


Cornellian 


Drop in at our office — 
412 College Ave 
or 
mail a check for $8 
(or a $4 deposit) 
with your home and school 


address 











From the College Press 


@ MICRO-METEOROLOGY — a young, almost unknown 
science to soil researchers, will play a growing 
part in helping farmers perfect their soil man- 
agement and increase crop yields, according to 
Prof. E. R. Lemon. 

@ BEST SILAGE — Farmers should fill their silos 
quickly and solidly to get the best possible sil- 
age, College of Agriculture research shows. 

@ DAIRY PRODUCTION COSTS —A survey of dairy 
farms in southern New York shows it costs the aver- 
age hill dairyman 10.6 cents to produce a quart of 
milk, while he receives only 9.7 cents a quart. 

@ MEAT RADAR — An ultrasonic "seeing eye" that 
lets people look right through a steer's hide at 
the steaks underneath was put to practical use for 
the first time to judge steers at the International 
Livestock Exposition. 

@ FUTURE FOREST NEEDS — Prof. E. W. Foss said that 
the 60 per cent of all forest land in the U.S. that 
is now poorly managed will have to meet the wood 
needs for the future growth of America. 

@ RUSHED COWS — Prof. William G. Merrill says the 
invention of the milking parlor, which saves far- 
mers time, has meant bossy is being rushed to the 
dinner table. 

@® EISENHOWER GOWN—Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower has 
contributed one of her formal gowns to the historic 
costume collection at the College of Home Eco- 
nomics. 

@ DIGESTION STUDY —A better understanding of di- 
gestion in chickens is being sought under a new 
grant made to Prof. Robert Young. 

@ PLASTIC CHERRY — To find out how real cherries 
will react in flowing water, Prof. Richard Guest 
will use 10,000 three-quarter inch plastic balls 
in a series of tests designed to prevent scald. 

@ FARM SURPLUS PROBLEM — Prof. Max Brunk sees de- 
velopment of new products as a major step toward 
solving the farm surplus problem. 

@ RADIATION FROM PEACETIME USES — Prof. Cyril Co- 
mar says the radiation dangers that may accompany 
peaceful uses of atomic energy will be "far offset" 
by atomic energy's benefits to man. 

@ MOLASSES IN FEED — Farmers are urged by Cornell 
feed spcialists to use molasses this winter to 
stimulate cows and heifers to eat more low-quali- 
ty roughage than normal. 


For further information on any of the above items, write to the Cornell Countryman 


CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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Bill Says: 


I'm back in business again at 


Bills Dairy Bar 


at the 
Corners Community Shopping Center 


Present hours: 7:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. 
We will stay open later to accommodate students if necessary 


We have carry-out service 
7 We also carry milk, butter, 
at the Community Corners. 
: bread, soda, eggs, and a 
We specialize in Fried : 
: full line of dairy products 
chicken, fish fries, and : 
for your convenience. 
spaghetti. 





Also - BOULEVARD DINER ON TAUGHANNOCK BOULEVARD. 


Open 24 hours a day, seven days a week 


Bills Dairy Bar - at the Corners 
Boulevard Diner - on the Boulevard 


Home cooking—not expensive—at both places 








Farm records prove it... 


BEACON’S HI-SPEED DAIRY PROGRAM 





increases income over feed cost 


Are you feeding out all of the milk producing potential 
inherited by your cows? So often herds with outstanding 
production capabilities just don’t deliver when it comes 
to figuring net profit per cow. Many low producers are 
overfed—and valuable feed is wasted. Other cows—with 
high potential—are underfed which prevents them from 
producing to capacity. 


Beacon’s Hi-Speed Dairy Program matches the feed to 
the cow’s need and does away with rigid grain to milk 
ratios. This scientific feed programming has been tested 
at the Beacon Dairy Research Farm, and proved by hun- 
dreds of successful Eastern dairymen who find that re- 
turns over feed cost are consistently increased. 


Let's look at the records 


The “proof of the pudding” is in these summaries of 
D.H.I.A. herds which changed over to the Beacon Pro- 
gram. The following tables clearly show consistent 
increased production, increased butterfat, increased 
income over feed cost. These D.H.I.A. figures have been 
accumulated since the 1956-57 test year and include 
1959-60 results. 


FIRST YEAR ON BEACON 


Average Increases for 1,476 Cows in 36 Herds 
Milk (Ibs.) Fat (Ibs.) Income Over Feed Cost 


Total 1-Yr. 
Increase 724 26.9 $16.47 


TWO CONSECUTIVE YEARS ON BEACON 
Average Increases for 773 Cows in 20 Herds 


Milk (Ibs.) 


Fat (Ibs.) | Income Over Feed Cost 


Total 2-Yr. 
Increase 1,316 ; $44.14 





THREE CONSECUTIVE YEARS ON BEACON 
Average Increases for 250 Cows in 7 Herds 


Milk (Ibs.) Fat (Ibs.) | Income Over Feed Cost 





Total 3-Yr. 
Increase F $56.71 


Call in your Beacon Advisor 


He can help evaluate production capacity and roughage 
quality, help you feed out the extra profit making ability 
inherited by your cows — for more milk, greater return 
over feed cost. Ask your Beacon Advisor about this real 


money maker for dairymen today. 
From the Virginias to Maine fren, 
To) 
CONG FEE 
[> "on Ny 
WITH THE “NUTRIENT NICK 


BEACON —THE FEEDS 





THE BEACON MILLING COMPANY Headquarters: Cayuga. N. Y. 
A division of Spencer Kellogg and Sons, Inc 





